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BEST RESULTS 


from dormant spraying fol- 
low applications made dur- 
ing the mild weather of the 
early season. 


BEST RESULTS 


in spraying for practically 
all types of scale on ever- 
greens, shrubs, vines as well 
as deciduous fruit and shade 
trees can be had by using 


Wilsons 
SCALE-O 


—a scientifically blended misci- 
ble oil spray for the control of a 
great variety of scale insects. In 
addition to cleaning up scale it 
also destroys over-wintering 
eggs, larvae and adults of many 
other important insect pests. 
Complete dilutions and spraying 
instructions on each container-—— 
or in our SCALE-O folder mailed 









on request, 





























NEW ALPINES 


Never before offered 














in America 
from 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Phyllodoce coerulea: 


A 5 in. evergreen Heather with 
blue flowers. Native to the Gaspe 
Peninsula. $1.00 each 


Primula mistassinica alba: 


A lovely snow white variety of 
this rare Primula. $1.00 each 


Paronychia argyrocoma albimon- 
tana: 

This exceedingly rare Alpine 

forms broad mats of silky foliage 

with white flower heads 3 inches 

tall. $1.00 each 


600 Real Rock Garden plants 
are offered in our 1935 
“Rock Garden Catalog” 


We not only grow the finest of 
Alpines, but also grow the best 
varieties of Hardy Roses, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens, Perennials, 
Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit 
plants. These are listed in our 
“General Nursery Catalog.” 
Hither of these catalogs mailed 
on request. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 


10% discount on cash orders 
received before March 10 
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Garden Work for Late January 
ne 


Quw that is spreading specimen evergreens or bending down hedges 
should be carefully shaken off before the damage becomes permanent. 
Heavy ice coatings should be removed from shrubs, especially Spring flow- 
ering kinds, so that the flower buds will not be damaged. 

When water collects in heavy drops in terrariums open the cover with 
a match and let the air circulate through to remove the excess moisture, 
and also wipe the cover dry. 

In the conservatory, sow seeds of Vinca rosea, lobelia, verbena, ever- 
blooming begonias and salvia, to get plants for early bloom in the garden. 

The hardy phlox Miss Lingard is propagated best by cuttings. If clumps 
can be brought into the conservatory now, cuttings may be taken which 
will root in sand. 

Seeds of pansies, forget-me-nots and English daisies may be sown inside 
now “a Spring bedding work. Order browallia seeds to plant early next 
month. 

Begin to force cut branches of pussywillows and other shrubs for inter- 
esting Winter arrangements. 

It is not too early to test the left-over seeds so that with the arrival of 
the 1935 seed catalogues adequate supplies may be ordered. 

Continue to bring up pots of bulbs that were stored away for their pre- 
liminary rooting. Lily-of-the-valley can be forced quickly and ‘“‘pips’’ are 
available at all times. 

Overwatering of the crab or Christmas cactus at this time will make 
the flower buds drop off. However, do not let the plants go dry. 

Start a garden notebook. Organize magazine clippings that have been 
saved during the last season. 














NEW LARGE SCARLET CARNATION 


E. H. WILSON 


Plants Ready March First Delivery 
From 24-inch Pots 


$4.00 Per Dozen $30 Per 100 


S.J. GODDARD 
FRAMINGHAM Phone 5671 MASSACHUSETTS 
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Patent No. 1941055 


The best Insecticide to kill insects in 
the soil, Thrips, Mite, Sow-bugs, 
Worms, etc. for greenhouse or gar- 
den. Spread on soil and water in. 
Large commercial growers are using 
it. Use it on your Gladioli Bulbs to 
kill the Thrips on them. Write us for 
full particulars. 


25 Ibs. for $4.50 50 Ibs. for $7.00 
100 Ibs. for $12.00 


Roman J lrwin Incorporated 
@ 38 West 27% Street 


New York, N.Y. 
Telephone BOgardus 4-2444 


GARDEN CLUB 
7 ECTURES 





For garden clubs that want authori- 
tative and interesting program ma- 
terial, we offer, absolutely free, two of 
the finest garden club lectures on in- 
sect control. Illustrated with beautiful 
colored lantern slides. One for flower 
gardens, the second for vegetables. 
Frankly, both lectures are written for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
insect control, yet there is no adver- 
tising nor any mention of our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. Write for in- 
formation and reservations. 


Educational Service Division 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


1590 N. W .Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RAR 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDEP MICHIE, MANAGER 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Week in Virginia 


WNERS of more than 100 historic homes and gardens in 
Virginia will open them to the public during the week of 
April 22, the Garden Club of Virginia has announced. Ar- 
rangements have been made through the garden club, which 
will furnish hostesses for all places open. Among those to be 
shown will be the famous James River colonial plantation 
estates, restored Williamsburg, the Piedmont homes featured 
by those of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, the 
Potomac River group which includes Stratford, Gunston Hall, 
and Woodlawn, and many other famous places. 

More than 50,000 visitors have viewed the Virginia gar- 
dens during garden week in a single year. Receipts have been 
used to restore the garden of Betty Fielding Lewis, sister of 
George Washington, at Fredericksburg; of the Manse at 
Staunton, birthplace of Woodrow Wilson; of Stratford, home 
of the Lees; and this year the garden at the home of John 
Rolfe, son of Pocahontas, and of Wilton-on-the-James, 
owned by the Colonial Dames of America, will be restored. 


Second National Amaryllis Show 


The second annual national amaryllis show of the Ameri- 
can Amaryllis Society will be held April 12, 13 and 14 of 
this year at Montebello, Calif. Facilities of the Howard & 
Smith Nursery will be donated for the use of the society, 
and the management of the exhibition will be jointly in 
charge of Mr. Fred H. Howard of Montebello, and Mr. 
Richard Diener, Oxnard, Calif. 

A large display of choice hybrid amaryllis blooms from 
growers in California and the Southwest, and flowers sent by 
air express from Florida growers, besides a government ex- 
hibit of blooms from the Washington, D. C., greenhouses of 
the Department of Agriculture, are among the features to be 
offered flower lovers of the Los Angeles metropolitan area in 
the 1935 event. There will also be classes for crinums, zeph- 
yranthes, and other bulbs of the amaryllidacex, excepting the 
narcissi, according to present plans. Last year’s national ama- 
ryllis show was held at Orlando, Fla., with 5,000 blooms on 
display and an attendance of more than 15,000. 


National Rock Garden Exhibition 


The schedule for the first annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society, which will be held on May 16 to 
18 at the Fleischmann Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just 
been released from the secretary’s office, 522 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. It provides for 42 classes. Special classes 
have been arranged for private and commercial exhibitors. 
There is an open class for a rock garden to cover 200 square 
feet. Table, trough and tray gardens will be exhibited. Speci- 
men plants of all kinds will be shown. Entries are being 
received by Robert Senior, 31 Electric building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Coming Lecture by Mrs. J. Norman Henry 


The School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pa., 
announces a lecture by Mrs. J. Norman Henry, on Thursday 
evening, January 31, at 8:30, at the school. The lecture will 
have. for its title “Exploring and Plant Collecting Beyond 
the Frontier in Northern British Columbia’ and will be 
illustrated with moving pictures. It will be an account of a 
1,000-mile journey on horseback to the “Blind Spot’’ of 
North America; much of the journey being through an un- 
explored, unmapped wilderness of mountains, unknown rivers 
and deep bogs. Mrs. Henry is a director of the American 
Horticultural Society, a member of the council of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society and of the executive committee 
of the John Bartram Association; an honorary member of 
the Four Counties Garden Club and on the executive com- 
mittee of Bowman Hill State Wild Flower Preserve. 

For years she has been an indefatigable explorer of un- 
blazed trails and a most successful collector of rare plants, 
many specimens of which she has propagated on her estate 
at ““Glaywyne.”’ This lecture will describe her methods of 
research and discovery and give the friends of the school a 
splendid opportunity to hear of her remarkable adventures. 


Course in Flower Arrangement Begins 


The first lecture in the course on flower arrangement at the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden was given January 8 by 
Mr. Max Schling, the New York florist. The subject was 
“Color and Form in Flower Arrangement.’’ Succeeding lec- 
tures in this course, on Tuesdays at 11 a.m., are as follows: 

January 15. Mrs. Ernest Frederick Eidlitz. The Art of Japanese 
Flower Arrangement. 

January 22. Mr. John Taylor Arms. Design in Flower Arrange- 
ment, demonstrated with line drawings. 

January 29. Mrs. David L. George. Different Types and Periods 
of Flower Arrangement. 

February 5. Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail. Criticism of original arrange- 
ments submitted by members of the class. 


Seventh Palm Beach Flower Show 


The seventh annual Palm Beach, Fla., flower show will be 
held in the Poinciana Conservatory on February 22 to 24. 
The show again will be staged by the members of the Garden 
Club of Palm Beach, of which Mrs. George A. McKinlock is 
president, assisted by the Palm Beach Gardeners’ Association. 
The chairman of the show will be Mrs. Lorenzo E. Wood- 
house of East Hampton, L. I. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the regular meeting of the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, held on December 19, 
1934, the following officers were unanimously re-elected: 
President, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout; vice-president, Mr. 
William J. Serrill; treasurer, Mr. S. S. Pennock; secretary, 
Mr. John C. Wister. 
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The California Garden Club Federation 


The California Garden Club Federation, which will enter- 
tain the National Council in April, was organized by Mrs. 
Leonard B. Slosson of Los Angeles, in December, 1931, at 
Santa Maria Inn, Santa Maria, with a founder membership of 
23 clubs. Since that time its membership has grown to include 
81 garden clubs with an equal division in the northern and 
southern parts of the state. Its program is a diversified one and 
includes roadside beautification, conservation, birds, legisla- 
tion, organization and membership, flower shows, pilgrimage, 
lectures and lantern slides, program and speakers’ bureau, 
junior garden clubs, garden centers, flower show judging, pub- 
lication and publicity, arrangements and entertainment. 

The federation publishes a monthly horticultural magazine 
called Golden Gardens, filling a much-desired need for cultural 
directions for California gardeners. This magazine is in the 
third issue of its third volume and has been self-sustaining. 

Three separate annual lists of plants suitable for California 
gardens have been published in separate leaflets. A traveling 
exhibit, consisting of 28 enlarged photographs and captions of 
roadside conditions as to unsightly advertising, has been made 
available for the use of member clubs and other groups, as well 
as a leaflet setting forth the public rights concerning outdoor 
advertising. Two courses on garden and flower show judging 
have been held in San Francisco and Los Angeles, of which 
the separate sets of syllabi of lectures may be used by the 
members. 

The federation has sponsored the idea of a state landscape 
engineer, a technically trained person who will have charge of 
the work done toward beautifying our highways and taking 
care of our public beauty spots. It is backing up all legislation 
as pertains to the protection of our native plants and wild 
flowers and the preservation of our birds. It supports the 
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activities, along this line, of the California State Planning 
Board. 

There is a program and speakers’ bureau in four of the eight 
districts into which the state is divided, to which member clubs 
have access. It maintains a lending library of excellent garden 
books and magazines and reference data. 


A Garden Course in Chicago 


The fifth annual garden lecture study course, by members 
of the horticultural staff, will be held at Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, Chicago, beginning February 5 and continuing 
through mid-March. The course will be practical and free to 
citizens of the Chicago region and their friends. The schedule 


of lectures for February follows: 

Tuesday, Feb. 5, 8 P.M. “Perennial Flowering Plants, Their Use and Care.” 
Illustrated with lantern slides. F. K. Balthis. 

Thursday, Feb. 7, 2 P.M. ‘The Selection, Arrangement and Care of Trees 
and Shrubs.’’ William Shatwell. 

Friday, Feb. 8, 2 P.M. ‘‘Growing Decorative Plants From Seeds.’’ A demon- 
stration with the necessary materials will be made. Troy Standard. 

Wednesday, Feb. 13, 2 P.M. ‘“The Terrarium, Aquarium, and a Discussion 
of the Materials Used.’’ Eldred Green. 

Thursday, Feb. 14, 2 P.M. ‘‘Hardy and Tender Bulbs for the Garden.’ John 
Lundgren. 

Friday, Feb. 15, 8 P.M. ‘‘How to Lay Out the City Yard for Best Effects.”’ 
Illustrated with lantern slides. William Shatwell. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19, 2 P.M. ‘“‘Window Boxes and Hanging Baskets for Indoor 
and Outdoor Use.”’ Cyrill C. Koch. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, 2 P.M. ‘‘Pools, Water Lilies and Other Aquatic Plants.” 
Eldred Green. 

Thursday, Feb. 21, 8 P.M. ‘The Propagation of Plants, or How to Make 
New Plants From Old.’’ A demonstration with living materials will be 
made. R. J. Mohr. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26, 2 P.M. ‘‘Soils and Fertilizers for the Home and Garden.” 
Juston Ham. A demonstration by F. L. Eldridge of soil testing will be 
made. 

Thursday, Feb. 28, 2 P.M. ‘‘Cacti as Ornamental Plants.’’ Robert T. Van- 
Tress. 
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CACIAS wonderfully well grown and skillfully dis- 
played have been a predominant feature of the Phila- 
delphia Spring Flower Show for many years. These plants 
are from the estate of Mr. Joseph E. Widener of Elkins 
Park, Pa. The credit for building up this marvelous collec- 
tion of plants goes to William Kleinheinz. It is probably 
the finest in the country. 

Mr. Kleinheinz’s entire life has been spent with plants. 
He was born in 1865 in Stuttgart, Germany. At the age of 
14 he began a three-and-one-half-year term of apprentice- 
ship with a commercial florist. After an- 


Greber, landscape architect of Paris, were secured and radical 
changes made in the layout of the grounds. Fountains and 
parterres in the French style were laid out. With much skill 
Mr. Kleinheinz developed the gardens and they are now the 
show place of Philadelphia. 

At the National Flower Show held in Philadelphia in 
1916 Mr. Widener obtained a collection of acacias ex- 
hibited by the late Mr. Thomas Roland of Nahant, Mass. 
Mr. Kleinheinz added to this collection. 

In 1933 Mr. Kleinheinz was awarded the Achievement 
medal of the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 





other year’s training in the Royal Horti- 
cultural School in Hohenheim, where he 
received his diploma, he entered the employ 
of the Royal Gardens in Stuttgart. 





Portraits 


NO. 8 


delphia for growing acacias. In 1934 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
awarded him the Thomas Roland Medal 
for his skill in horticulture. Incidentally, 








Seeking opportunities in the United 
States he came here in 1889, first getting 
employment with commercial firms and 
then in 1890 joining the Landscape De- 
partment of the Philadelphia 6 Reading 
Railroad. 

Nine years later he became head gar- 
dener of the P. A. B. Widener estate, a 
position he has held ever since. The estate 
is noted for its very large range of green- 
houses, extensive lawns, shrubbery bor- 
ders, trees and flower beds. They sur- 
round the home of the Widener family 
called ‘‘Lynnewood Hall.’’ This is where 
the famous art gallery is housed. 

The gardens were laid out originally 
by Mr. Barrett of New York. In 1913 
and 1914 the services of Mr. Jaques 








MR. WILLIAM KLEINHEINZ 


this medal was struck in memory of Mr. 
Roland, from whom the nucleus for the 
Widener collection of acacia plants origi- 
nally came. 

With such a glowing interest in horti- 
culture, it is only natural that he belongs 
to many horticultural societies. Mr. Klein- 
heinz was the charter president of the 
National Association of Gardeners in 
1910 and 1911 when the association was 
incorporated. He was president of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America in 
1913 and 1914 and has served for 22 
years on the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. In 
his 70th year he is still vigorous in spirit 
‘and generous with his long accumulated 
plant wisdom. 

















VARIED FORMS OF THE MUGHO PINE 


Ornamental evergreens which can be 
used to advantage in many places 


though introduced into cultivation as long ago as 1779, it 

is now recognized everywhere as one of the most desirable 
ornamental evergreens for private grounds and public parks 
because of its pleasing form, its ease of cultivation, its extreme 
hardiness and its adaptability for use in many situations. 

The botanists have had a merry game of football with the 
name of this pine. Antonio Turra, a Venetian professor, 
was the first to describe the species from plants which 
he found high up on the slope of a mountain above 
Lago di Garda. He gave it the name of Pinus mugo, the 
latter word being simply the Italian vernacular for 
“‘pine.”’ This was in 1764. Four years later, Philip 
Miller, an eminent English botanist, described it in his 
“Gardeners Dictionary’’ under the name of P. montana 
or Swiss mountain pine—a name still preferred by 
many botanists. But Giovanni Scopoli, another Italian 
authority, chose to Latinize Turra’s term and called it 
P. mughus. This again was juggled by Jean L. M. 
Poiret, a French botanist, who called it P. mugho, and 
it is this last term which has given us the common or 
English name of the shrub, the Mugho pine. The Index 
Londinensis records some 30 different names, either 
specific, or varietal, which have been assigned to this 
plant. 

Curiously enough, this multiplicity of names is jus- 
tified, in some measure at least, by the extraordinary 
variety of forms which the plant assumes under differ- 
ing conditions of soil and climate. Occurring frequently 
as a prostrate shrub, it again assumes an erect bushy 
form, sometimes dwarf and sometimes tall; there is a 
variety which becomes a single-stemmed tree, 60 or 70 
feet high. Yet in all these varied forms the chief botani- 
cal characters of the plant remain practically identical. 

Mr. Alfred Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum has 
conveniently grouped the numerous forms of the 
Mugho pine under four varietal names, the first of 
which is the type, var. mughus. This is a shrubby form, 
growing at high altitudes in the Swiss Alps and other 
mountains of southern Europe, frequently reaching the 
utmost limit of tree-growth. It is an attractive ever- 
green, and may well serve as a specimen plant for the 
lawn, an accent in the rock garden, or as one item in 
foundation planting. A group of the shrubs may also 
be used with fine effect to adorn a hill slope. It is per- 
fectly hardy anywhere in the United States or Canada, 
its foliage never browns even in the severest Winter, it 
is never injured in the bleakest exposures, and it is 
happy in any kind of soil—no matter how gravelly— 
provided it is well drained. The variety pumilio shares 
all these characteristics, but is more creeping in habit 
and its cones differ slightly from those of the type in 
form and color. A sub-variety of this, originating in 
the D. Hill Nurseries of Dundee, Ill., has been called 
compacta. It is notably dense and globose in appear- 
ance. The Hill Nurseries, by the way, furnished the 
Arnold Arboretum a few years ago with a number of 
forms of P. mugo, designed especially to show the 
varying character of the species. These are to be found 
on the slope just above the plantation of dwarf ever- 
greens and below the bridle path, and makes a very 
interesting subject for study. The variety rotundata, 
common in the mountains of central Europe, is a hand- 
some, roundish shrub of considerably larger growth, 
12 or 15 feet high, and frequently tree-like in form 


[tee Mugho pine is a European shrub or small tree. Al- 


with several stems. The variety rostrata (also known as 
uncinata) is the western form of the species, occupying exten- 
sive tracts in the sub-alpine zone of the western Alps and the 
Pyrenees. In its native home it is commonly a tree, 50 to 70 
feet high, with a girth of six to nine feet, and has considerable 
economic value in the region where it grows, as a source of 
building material. 

The chief indigenous American evergreen which is analo- 
gous to the Mugho pine is the white-bark pine, P. albicaulis. 
This is also a true alpine species, dwelling close to timber-line, 





Some forms of the Mugho pine are almost creeping in habit 
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and is found on the higher peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
from Alberta to Wyoming, and on the ranges farther west 
from British Columbia to Southern California. It is normally 
a shapely tree, sometimes 30 feet high, but in wind-swept 
situations it is always much dwarfed in stature. The writer 
has seen specimens in the California Sierra Nevada with the 
main stem extended flat upon the rocks, the branches being 
only six or eight inches high. A noteworthy feature common 
to both these species is the extreme flexibility of the branches. 
A branch, even of considerable thickness, may be bent over 
into a knot without breaking, in marked contrast with the 
brittleness of the branches of the common white pine. This, 
of course, is an adaptation of the plant to its environment 
whereby it is able to survive under the fierce blasts of its native 
home. 

The record of the two species under cultivation reveals a 
striking disparity. The Mugho pine appears in the catalogues 
of all nurserymen, often in capital letters, while the white- 
bark pine, although introduced into cultivation in 1852, is 
never mentioned. Many attempts have been made to induce 
the latter species to accept the conditions of lowland gardens, 
but always in vain. Ten years ago some seeds were success- 
fully germinated at the Arnold Arboretum, but they never 
came to anything. It is said that there is a single forlorn 
specimen at Kew, but the genuineness of even that is doubted. 
Perhaps this record only adds to the nobility of the white- 
bark pine! 

—Herbert W. Gleason. 
Boston, Mass. 


CYLCLAMEN IN WINDOW GARDENS 


YCLAMEN require special care, because they may be 
killed if allowed to dry out, and yet are likely to drop 
their leaves if given too much water. In any event, water must 
never be allowed to stand around the roots; but this is a fact 
often overlooked, apparently, by housewives who have attrac- 
tive jardinieres which they like to display. As a rule they 
allow the pots to rest directly on the bottom of the jardiniere, 
and fail to empty out the water frequently. 

The result is that the water stands around the roots, the 
soil becomes sour, and the plants turn yellow or drop their 
foliage. It is perfectly safe to use a jardiniere if another pot or 
a saucer be inverted under the pot 
containing the plant, or if the pot be [ 
raised somewhat on blocks. Often- | 
times good results are obtained in 
very warm living-rooms by filling 
the space between the jardiniere and 
the pot with sphagnum moss, which 
is kept moist. Another plan is to 
use two pots, one much larger than 
the other, with sphagnum moss be- 
tween them. Any expedient which 
will introduce moisture around 
growing flowers will help to keep 
them in good condition. 


SILK-TREE IS 
ROOT HARDY 


N spite of the severe weather of 

last Winter, the silk-tree, Albiz- 
zia julibrissin var. rosea, which in 
former years came through quite 
well, proved to be root hardy with 
no other protection than a sheltered 
position. One of them, on a dry 
slope facing south, bloomed well 
and the exerted stamens seemed to 
augment the tassel-like appearance 
of the attractive pink flowers. The 





A milk bottle cap used as a plant label 
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other two trees, in a grove of pitch pines, Pinus rigida, where 
they receive only a little direct sunshine, did not blossom, 
but they attained a height of eight feet and I consider them 
well worth growing for their beautiful foliage and pleasing 
appearance. 

—Ruth B. Farnham. 
East Windsor, Conn. 


GROWING CLEMATIS FROM SEED 


HE lover of the small- and medium-flowered species of 

clematis need not be dependent on nurserymen for any of 
the rarer sorts, for all of them can be grown from seed, which 
can be obtained from American specialists in rare seeds or 
from English and continental seedsmen. The seeds of some 
species are easily grown, and come up almost as readily as 
cress, but some require time and patience. Only a very few 
demand any special skill. 

The novice might begin with one or more of the delightful 
yellow species, such as Clematis tangutica, C. tangutica ob- 
tusiuscula, C. orientalis, C. serratifolia and C. glauca ake- 
bioides. They germinate in a few weeks in the usual compost 
used for sowing annuals or perennials, but with the addition 
of lime. The flowers of these species are all yellow, from dull 
yellow to brilliant gold, and all are more or less lantern- 
shaped, the first two especially so. The urn-shaped species, 
like C. texensis (one of the loveliest of all clematis) , C. crispa, 
C. troutbeckiana, and the like, have harder shells, and require 
much more time to germinate. C. troutbeckiana, a pale laven- 
der, requires four to six months, and C. texensis, scarlet to 
rose-pink, six to eight months. The species of the so-called 
Atragene group, such as C. alpina and C. macropetala (the 
latter an especially delightful sort), are somewhat fastidious, 
but repay any care that may be given them. C. virginiana and 
C. ligusticifolia, rampant climbers of native breed, with 
panicles of small white flowers and the well-known old man’s 
beard in Autumn, are easily grown. C. viticella, rosy purple, 
and C. montana, white, present no special difficulty, but 
C. montana and its variety rubens, are even more easily 
propagated from cuttings taken in January or February in a 
greenhouse. The list is almost endless, and has many surprises 
for the lover of rare plants; one Swiss seedsman alone offers 
20 or 30 species. Most species, especially those with hard 
seeds, are best sown in Autumn, or 
as soon as they are ripe, preferably 
in a greenhouse or coldframe; but 
all of them may be sown out-of- 
doors or in a coldframe early in 
Spring. One important fact should 
not be forgotten: they all need lime. 

—J. E. Spingarn. 
Amenia, N. Y. 


MILK BOTTLE 
CAP LABELS 


~: many materials that are in- 
expensive and simple to use are 
available for making home-made 
garden markers. Whatever is used 
should be made of a material that 
can be plainly and easily written 
upon and which remains legible in 
spite of sun and rain. Old or new 
milk bottle caps make good labels. 
Write on them and tack them to 
any sized stick as shown in the il- 
lustration. The caps are strongly 
paraffined and the rain can not affect 
in any way the writing or lettering. 
The caps are large enough to accom- 
modate the names of most plants. 
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N° all has been written yet on the subject of Winter 
feeding of birds, I am sure, for in an English publica- 
tion, Popular Gardening, I found several interesting sugges- 
tions that had never come to my attention before. Naturally 
it is a well-recognized fact that any bird-table should be in a 
protected spot near shrubbery or some other kind of shelter to 
give the birds protection. If the table must be in the open, 
however, it can be constructed with a circle of dovecot-like 
compartments instead of being flat. Put the food in each recess 
and the birds can feed in seclusion. 

The suggestion is made that birds that can cling to a perch 
and feed upside down will frequent an odd type of feeder 
made from a flower pot. Fill the pot with kitchen scraps like 
crumbs, meat, cooked vegetables and fruit. Over them pour 
hot melted fat and allow it to cool. Then suspend the pot, 
inverted, under the bird-table by means of a screw eye fastened 
to a block of wood inside the pot. It would be wise to have 
some sort of perch inside of the pot, too. 

Another suggestion in the English paper is that one can 
make bird ‘‘puddings.’’ These consist simply of bread crumbs, 
raisins, canary seed and hemp seed mixed together with melted 
suet. The mixture is pressed into jelly jars or any other con- 
tainer that is larger at the mouth than at the bottom. When 
the pudding has set it may be stored away for later use. To 
turn a pudding out, place the container in hot water for a 
few moments. This novel bird food may be placed on the 
feeding table or suspended in a soap shaker or used like suet 
in the special suet feeders available from bird equipment 
specialists. 

I am not sure how practical the following plan may be but 
it would be amusing at least. String peanuts in the shell on 
thin wire by pushing it through the middle of each nut. 
When the string is completed, hang it up. The birds’ antics 
in their efforts to extract the peanuts will cause much enjoy- 
ment. 


T this season carnations are at their best, and probably no 
other cut flowers will give as great satisfaction for the 
money expended. Carnations are comparatively cheap and 
keep a long while, although for some reason New York people 
do not seem to have as great a liking for carnations as do the 
people of Boston and Chicago, something I can not under- 
stand. There are many grades, and if one is satisfied with short 
stems, carnations may often be obtained very cheaply. It is 
the length and stiffness of the stems which, to a large extent, 
determines the price. 

One difficulty in the use of carnations in the 
house is the lack of foliage. Some sort of greenery 
is needed for a foil. Maidenhair fern is often sold 
with them, but does not keep long in the heat of 
a living-room. I like the so-called asparagus fern 
much better. 

As a rule carnations make the best appearance 
when blooms of one color are used, although 
there is no objection to combining red and white 
flowers or pink and white flowers. Pink and red 
carnations do not harmonize as well. The yellow 
varieties, while they have never become very 
popular, are very pretty by daylight. It is well to 
remember, however, that they look weak under 
artificial light. 





HILE in New York just before the Christ- 

mas holidays, I noticed that there was a | 
decided trend this season toward both pink and | 
white poinsettias. For several years the white [_ 
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poinsettias have been used in contrast to the red varieties, of 
which there are several. However, this year the white variety 
was used alone, more or less in keeping, I suppose, with the 
present popularity of white interior decorations. The New 
York Botanical Garden had a show of holiday plants in its 
conservatories in the Bronx. One of the most stunning ex- 
hibits was a large display of pink poinsettias among which 
were some excellent specimens. 


ROM time to time I have been asked about the hardiness of 

the Transvaal or African daisy, Gerbera jamesont. The cut 
flowers sold by florists during the Winter months are much 
admired and it is natural that amateurs should want to pro- 
duce them in their gardens. The gerbera is a native of Africa 
and therefore has always been questioned for its hardiness in 
the North. 

The best I can do is to cite experiments conducted at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research in Yonkers, 
N. Y., by Professor Zimmerman and A. E. Hitchcock. Trials 
were made last Winter, which was the severest in many years, 
with three plots of plants in the garden. One was mulched 
eight inches deep with leaves, another four inches and the 
third was left unprotected. 

As might be assumed, the unmulched plants were killed, 
but 75 per cent of the ones mulched four inches survived 
and nearly 100 per cent of those under an eight-inch mulch 
were thriving in June and flowered freely throughout the 
Summer and Fall. 

No doubt this reassurance will spur many persons on to 
trying gerberas in their gardens this year. A light, well-drained 
soil with full exposure to the sun seems to be best. Started 
plants are available from the larger nurserymen. It is possible 
to grow them from seeds, although my experience suggests 
that amateurs may have some difficulty. Fresh seed germinates 
well but old seed will germinate poorly. It may be that during 
the Summer seeds can be collected from one’s own plants, in 
which event they may be stored over a period of several 
months, following the plan of the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
where it was found seeds sealed in a bottle and kept in an ice- 
box did not lose their viability. 


NOTICE that the schedule for the First National Rock 
Garden Show, which is to be held May 16 to 18 in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, includes many classes for specimen plants. This 
will be an interesting departure from the custom in most 
Summer exhibitions of showing cut blooms. Of 
course, no one would expect sprays of alpine plants 
to be exhibited and yet it is reasonable to assume 
even with perennials that the emphasis should be 
on plants and not cut blooms. In fact, I expect 
that schedules will some day be written which will 
contain many classes for plants of perennials in 
bloom such as irises, peonies, phlox, chrysanthe- 
mums and so on. After all, a cut spray does not 
reveal the character of the plant as to its height, 
habit, freeness in flowering and general health. 
This new trend in exhibits will not tax profes- 
sional and amateur exhibitors too much. Clumps 
can be selected early in the Spring or during the 
previous Fall and planted in baskets, wooden tubs 
or large pots and merely grown in them with the 
| container plunged level with the soil. In this way 
they could be moved easily. Annuals could also be 
grown in pots. Garden clubs have always been 
| foremost in accepting new ideas. They may want 
to experiment with these suggestions. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN LITERATURE* 


ERE is a book to be treasured by those hobby-riders who 
cultivate wild flowers and collect books about them. In 
making it, Vernon Rendall, sometime editor of the Atheneum 
and Notes and Queries, has wandered from Chaucer to Mase- 
field, from Gerard’s Herbal to Hardy’s novels, in quest of 
comment on British wild flowers. We may be thankful that 
he has not confined his selection to verse, thereby losing such 
passages as that which closes ‘“Wuthering Heights’’ or the 
description of the whispering of the withered heath bells in 
“The Return of the Native” but it will surprise many that he 
can write that such a book, confined to poetry, would be of 
small compass. This reviewer had thought British poetry very 
rich in wiid flower passages. 

Of the poets he says: ‘‘Shakespeare is happily supreme in 
the range and felicity of his observation. Without him, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and John Clare, poets would make 
a poor show as lovers of wild flowers. Clare stands out among 
the peasant writers, once regarded as 

Pathetically rustical, 
Too pointless for the city. 
Justice has recently been done him by Edmund Blunden. . . . 
Tennyson ranks with Shakespeare in his wide range and 
accurate eye.’’ As trees are not in the scope of this book, Mr. 
Rendall does not mention the pretty compliment which Mrs. 
Gaskell pays that seeing eye in that passage in ‘‘Cranford”’ 
where Mr. Holbrook comments on the ash buds, but the 
following shows how a case of what seems mere romantic 
hyperbole was an instance of accurate observation. “In ‘Maud’ 
the lover cries: 
I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left them rosy. 

Canon Rawnsley records in his ‘Memories of the Tennysons’ 

. that the poet had been asked times out of mind what 
these lines meant and observed: ‘Anyone with eyes could 
surely have known how a lady’s dress, brushing across the 
daisies, tilts their heads and lets us see the rosy under-petals.’ ’’ 

It is pleasant to see that Mr. Rendall several times quotes 
Rosamond Marriott-Watson (‘‘Graham R. Tomson’’), an 
English poet best known in this country by her verses on 
‘‘Arsinoé’s Cats’’ and the song “In Picardie.’’ It is from her 
poems that he takes one of the passages on the white daisy, 


**Wild Flowers in Literature," by Vernon Rendall. Published by the Scholartis Press, London, 
England. Price 12s 6d. 
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our common daisy, which migrated with our forefathers and 
has possessed our fields, while the crimson-tipped darling of 
Chaucer and Burns must be bought and lugged home in bas- 
kets along with pansies. ‘“Dog daisy,”’ “horse daisy,’’ ‘‘moon 
daisy,” are among the titles given to the white-and-gold 
flower. Graham Tomson chooses the third. In her verse— 
perhaps because of this name or because of the ghostly look of 
these flowers by afterglow or twilight—they take on a kind 
of unearthliness. In ‘“The Wind of Dreams’’ they are part of 
an unsubstantial landscape of memory; in ‘“The Fairy Cob- 
bler’’ (unquoted) the country to which the elves will lead the 
old shoemaker is no South of this world but a ‘‘crystal shore”’ 


. . . Where the birds have flown 
And the great moon daisies blow. 


As in the case of every work suggestive of an anthology, 
every reader will regret certain omissions. Perhaps Mr. Rendall 
was afraid of giving us too much Clare, but it is a pity that 
under thistle he did not include the apt epithet ‘the very wasp 
of flowers.’’ Although a few American poets appear as having 
mentioned flowers which are a common inheritance, one looks 
in vain for H. H.’s poppies, which ran “‘like torchmen with 
the wheat.’’ This is hardly strange since, even in her own 
country H. H. has not received her due as a poet. Stranger are 
some English omissions. Among the passages on the’ bind- 
weed, one misses Hardy’s churchyard flower, that “innocent 
withwind” which was 

. one Bet Greensleeves, in olden time 
Kissed by men from many a clime, 
Beneath sun, stars, in blaze, in breeze, 

As now by glowworms and by bees, 


All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


Although our author refers to the Mabinogion’s tale of 
the girl made by magic from blossoms of oak, broom, and 
meadow-sweet, there is no reference to Francis Ledwidge’s 
lovely ‘““Wife of Lew’’ on the same theme. Nor in the whole 
book is there one reference to that true lover of wild flowers, 
Mrs. Ewing. Surely under broom one should find that passage 
from ‘‘Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire’’ which describes the Summer 
afterglow and the yellow bushes blazing ‘‘like fairy watch- 
fires up the lane.’’ Rossetti’s honeysuckles, “‘virgin lamps of 
scent and dew,”’ are not here. On the other hand Mr. Rendall 
leads the reader to many little-known and worth-knowing 
authors; and it is good to see that he quotes from Jean Inge- 
low, a poet who from being over- is now under-rated. 

An American can find interest in comparing British flora 
with our own. The hedge plants which go by the names of 
cuckoo-pints or lords-and-ladies are cousins of our Jacks-in- 
the-pulpit, as Shakespeare’s lady-smocks are kin to our Spring 
cresses. 

Another interesting point is the study of popular names. 
‘““Wake-robin’’ we have foolishly given to the trillium, a com- 
paratively late Spring bloomer. In England this is another 
name for the cuckoo-pint, while ‘‘Jack-in-the-pulpit’”’ is 
borne by the garlic mustard. ‘‘King-cup’’ has been applied to 
the buttercup as well as to the marsh marigold; ‘‘harebell’’ is 
used now for the dainty campanula now for the wild hya- 
cinth; and so it goes. 

One can only mention a few of the other good things 
scattered through the book: the author’s comment on “‘a lily 
which defies identification’”’ and which “‘goes through the cen- 
turies and flourishes like the vine by the side of the wild 
flowers,”” the comment on the convention which represents 
Spring flowers ‘‘as frail, pallid things, convalescent at best, 
and pining for the Summer they will never enjoy,”’ the Glas- 
tonbury thorn’s part in the war over calendar reform in the 
18th century. Mr. Rendall has drawn much from folklore 
and more from the old herbalists. 

Verily a book to delight in. And now won’t some American 
do the same service for our own flora and its commentators? 


—H. M. S. 





CANDID COMMENTS OF AN AMATEUR 


A frank report on experiences in the 
growing of some of the newer plants 


FIND no fun in playing the ponies and no excitement in 
if betting on dog races, but I am always willing to gamble a 

little with the seeds which I buy for my garden. I know 
full well that many of the so-called novelties in which I may 
invest my money will prove to be no better than some of the 
older flowers or vegetables or fruits, as the case may be. Yet I 
am lured on by the hope that I shall find something super- 
latively good, and occasionally this happens, thus justifying 
my annual spending spree. 

The marigold Guinea Gold is worth dozens of experiments 
with plants of lesser value. Nothing which I have grown in 
recent years has given me a greater thrill than the great bed of 
these golden-hued flowers which had a place in my garden 
last Summer. The first year I tried to grow Guinea Gold I 
purchased plants and the results were unsatisfactory. Last 
Spring I sowed seeds in a roughly made coldframe in May. 
The seeds were sown in flats, making transplanting possible 
with little disturbance of the roots. Germination could not 
have been better and I soon had great numbers of plants 
which grew and flourished throughout the season. 

I am thoroughly converted to the plan of using a cold- 
frame, although I have neither the patience nor the time to 
bother with a hotbed. A coldframe in which seeds can be 
sown about three weeks earlier than in the open ground will 
produce remarkable results. In previous years I had tried buy- 
ing plants of the Heavenly Blue morning glory but they did 
not become well established until the season was almost over. 
Blossoms were few and far between. Last year I started seeds 
in small pots in the coldframe and obtained a wealth of plants 
which grew luxuriantly and blossomed with great freedom. 

Moon flower seeds went into other pots at the same time 
and with equally satisfactory results. I took the precaution, 
however, to snip off the small end of each seed with the prun- 
ing shears. Some such plan is necessary in order to insure 
prompt germination, for the seeds are extremely hard. Soak- 
ing them and notching them with a file is not as satisfactory 
as the plan of using pruning shears, although it is obvious 
that care must be taken not to cut into the germ. The moon 
flower is a fascinating subject, by the way, and there is no 
reason why it should not be seen more often in gardens, 
trained on strings or wires over a trellis or against a building. 
It is a very pleasant pastime to watch the unfolding of the 
great saucer-like blossoms late in the afternoon. 

I would not convey the idea that the buying of seedlings 
is not worth while. It is a good plan to follow if young 
plants can not be started at home. There can be no question, 
however, but that the blooming period is delayed somewhat 
when plants have to be sent from a 





Tithonia speciosa is a giant among garden annuals, 
often growing eight feet high 


Eventually, however, the liberal use of water brought a re- 
sponse and the plants made lusty growth. They bloomed freely 
throughout the Autumn and made a charming bed. 

I wish I could say as much of the border carnations which 
I purchased as small plants in the Spring. I had expected to 
get blooms which would compare favorably with those 
grown in the greenhouse, inasmuch as I was using plants of 
greenhouse varieties. The plants were strong and sturdy when 
set out but they grew slowly and could not be coaxed into 
bloom until the season was almost at an end. Even then the 
buds opened with apparent hesitation. Perhaps the fault was 
mine. The plants may not have been pinched often enough 
and possibly were not growing in sufficiently rich soil. Never- 
theless, I am convinced that this type of carnation is not 
suited to the average garden and I doubt if it will ever be 
possible to grow the splendid varieties which are among the 
most delightful features of English gardens. 

Another bedding plant which proved disappointing was a 
new type of heliotrope which was recommended for bedding 
purposes. The growth was all that could be desired and the 
effect was excellent, inasmuch as the plants had large flat 
heads and a good heliotrope color. The fault with them lay 
in the fact that they had absolutely no perfume. A heliotrope 
without scent is very much like ‘“‘Hamlet’’ with Hamlet left 
out. No doubt this variety and similar kinds——for there are 
several—can be recommended for use on estates where per- 
manent bedding plants are desired, but the home garden 

maker who buys heliotrope plants 





distant point. Yet the results are some- 
times surprising. Last Spring I pur- 
chased 50 or 100 snapdragon seed- 
lings, which were sent through the 
mails a distance of several hundred 
miles. They were so small when they 
were received that they looked as 
though they had just been pricked 
out and the other half of the family 
viewed them with scorn. It must be 
admitted that I planted them with 
trepidation, especially as. they went 
into a bed in a somewhat exposed part 
of the garden. Scorn from the ‘‘other 
half’’ was translated into derision after 
a few weeks had passed with the plants 
barely showing above the ground. 


faults. 





Candid Comments Desired 


The editors will be glad to have 
readers send them frank reports on their 
experiences in growing the newer 
shrubs, perennials and annuals which 
have been brought to the attention of 
the public through the columns of 
Horticulture or elsewhere. It is felt that 
reports of this kind -will indicate the 
value of these offerings for home gar- 
dens in various parts of the country. 
The editors would like to know about 
the plants which their readers like, with 
notes telling of their virtues and their 


without realizing that there are both 
scented and scentless kinds will be 
inviting disappointment. 

My experience with Tithonia spe- 
ciosa was interesting. The catalogue 
description was attractive—what cat- 
alogue description is not!—and some- 
thing was said about the tall-growing 
habit of the plant. Who, however, 
would expect it to shoot up like Jack’s 
beanstalk, eight or ten feet high? One 
could almost see it grow and our daily 
amusement was to go into the garden 
and check the rapidity with which it 
sprang heavenward. 

After a while we began to take 
especial pride in the half dozen plants 
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which we possessed and talked about them to our neighbors. 
Alas, pride goeth before a fall, and tithonias likewise go down 
before a high wind. Fortunately, one or two escaped and the 
flowers which they produced were a revelation in color. A 
lovelier shade of orange would be hard to find. 

T. speciosa is worth growing, but only by those who can 
give it a sheltered spot where it will be in the sun and yet not 
whipped by high winds, and by those who are willing to 
fasten it lightly to three stakes. Inasmuch as these stakes need 
to be almost as tall as bean poles, it is obvious that they will 
not add to the beauty of the garden if placed in the fore- 
ground. If kept in the background, however, and particularly 
if placed in front of a wall or hedge, lovely effects will be 
obtained throughout the Fall. Obviously, a plant growing as 
tall as this can not be expected to bloom very early. Perhaps 
the plants would be dwarfed somewhat if very poor soil were 
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The Buddleia Ile de France is among the handsomest of 
the newer introductions 


chosen for them. In any event, they need to be started in a 
hotbed or coldframe or in the house not later than April. 

A white liatris was one of my investments. The description 
was fascinating but the flowers were miserable looking things, 
at least to my way of thinking. I felt no regret when some- 
thing happened to the plants, causing their disappearance. 

For some years the gaillardia Portola has been accounted 
one of the good kinds. The plants I bought produced insig- 
nificant flowers with poor color. I have learned since that 
there are many strains or so-called strains of Portola on the 
market. It is a question whether some of them have any 
Portola blood. Some that I have seen have been a delight but, 
evidently, one is gambling in earnest when he buys seed. 

‘The common physostegia is a lusty and persistent peren- 
nial. Every Spring brings the necessity of ripping out a host 
of young plants which have sprung up here and there through- 
out the garden and I almost extended my war of extermina- 
tion to the new plants of the variety Vivid, which had been 
set out the year before. Fortunately, I restrained myself, for 
when Autumn came and Vivid had a chance to show what it 
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really could do after a full season’s growth, I was thrilled 
and delighted with the display it made. Vivid is low-growing 
and not as much inclined to roam as its taller cousins. There 
are very few perennials which bloom so late in the season or 
which so steadfastly defy the frost. Perhaps its color might be 
criticized in mid-Summer but in Autumn, when flowers are 
scarce, it is a welcome addition to the garden. 

The mention of late flowers leads, of course, to a discussion 
of chrysanthemums. The latest addition to my garden is 
Amelia and already it has become one of my pets. Amelia is 
really not new but it is only now getting into general circula- 
tion. Perhaps the avidity with which rock garden enthusiasts 
search out good plants for their particular purpose has at- 
tracted attention to it. In any event, it is an ideal rock plant— 
dwarf, spreading slowly, producing a cushion-like effect and 
starting to bloom very early in the Autumn. It is large enough 
also for a place in the forefront of the perennial border. If 
one could get together enough plants it ought to make a good 
edging for a good-sized border. Altogether, it is one of the 
choicest of low-growing garden subjects and as yet I have not 
been able to find any fault with it. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic over Aladdin because this 
chrysanthemum has good color and an extremely long season. 
Unfortunately, it is not very hardy. When planted side by 
side with a dozen other varieties, it proves among the weakest, 
although with plenty of salt hay protection a certain number 
of plants will be sure to survive. This variety also develops 
many imperfect flowers due to the inroads of the chinch bugs 
or some other pest. I shall keep on growing Aladdin; it is 
always interesting to check the date when the first blossoms 
appear, but I can not continue very enthusiastic over it and on 
the whole have a preference for Early Bronze, a smaller, less 
conspicuous flower, not so early and yet early enough. 

For years I have been growing the Fairy Lily, zephyran- 
thes, in boxes and large pots, keeping the plants in the cellar 
over the Winter and setting them on the terrace with the 
coming of Spring. The pink lily-like flowers appear for many 
weeks with this method and the bulbs multiply so rapidly 
that they have to be divided every two or three years. Last 
season I read somewhere that the zephyranthes look well in 
the rock garden and, accordingly, I planted out some of the 
bulbs. One experience was enough. They are so much hand- 
somer and so much easier to handle when confined to a suit- 
able container that I shall stick to that method. 

I read somewhere, too, that the artemisia Silver King would 
make a good addition to any list of dried flowers. Whoever 
first imparted that information must have a curious concep- 
tion of beauty. Silver King is a lovely thing in the garden. 
Its gray foliage looks well wherever it is placed and there can 
be little criticism of the plant even from those who usually 
find fault with any but green foliage. Silver King dried, how- 
ever, is an atrocious subject. The garden maker will be wise 
to stick to straw flowers. 

Of all the new plants with which I experimented last year, 
few gave greater satisfaction than the new buddleia [le de 
France. To my mind the color is much better than that of 
the older form and the flowers are charming when cut. The 
fact must be admitted, however, that this variety has the 
straggling habits of the other buddleias and that it must be 
staked carefully if it is to make an attractive appearance. Prob- 
ably it should not have a place in the foreground in any event. 
Whether or not it will go through the Winter safely remains 
to be seen. Presumably, it will be killed back to the ground 
like the more common buddleias, but that will not be a serious 
matter if the roots are not killed. The buddleias grow very 
rapidly and begin to bloom even when small plants. 

Fall asters were very successful in my garden this past season. 
My two best kinds wereAster frikarti and the variety Burbank’s 
Charming. A. frikarti blooms continuously from late Summer 
until after the first killing frosts. Burbank’s Charming is one 
of the latest and its flowers are frost-hardy. 








THE APPEAL OF THE SAXIFRAGE 


Ideal plants for rock gardens, showing 
great diversity in form and habit 


the stage of being content with the popular varieties 

of sedums and the common run of rock plants. To 
such persons I would highly recommend specializing in saxi- 
frages. It is true that some of them will make you want to 
scream because of their lack of response to your care, and yet a 
few days later you may beam at their loveliness. 

Without exception, all the saxifrages like a cool, partially 
shaded place. In order to give them the constant moisture 
which their roots demand, encourage the roots to go deeply 
where the soil never dries out, by making the soil below 
desirable. In other words, the soil mixture several inches below 
the surface should be richer than that on top. Of course, slight 
watering, also, would draw the roots to the surface where they 
will die. 

The saxifrages include both lime lovers and non-lime 
lovers so, of course, the soil mixtures will vary. For the lime 
lovers, the best proportions are one-third loam, one-third 
leaf mold, and one-third sand with well rotted cow manure 
added. Also add a half of that bulk in lime chips. For the 
non-lime lovers, I suggest one-third sand and two-thirds leaf 
mold with also some well rotted manure. 

The plants are quite delicate when it comes to being trans- 
planted, so be sure to plant them where they are to remain. A 
layer of stone chips around their necks will keep them dry and 
cool which is important since they can not stand excess mois- 
ture at this point and will rot as sure as fate af they get it. In 
the Spring and Fall, give them a top dressing of their soil 
mixture, leaving out the manure and in the case of the lime 
lovers add the stone chips. Sometimes I have had trouble with 
insects bothering the root systems and have found it effective 
to add some tobacco dust to the soil mixtures. 

For botanical reasons, saxifrages are usually divided into 
sections. I am limiting myself to those five sections which I 
have found hardy and suitable to the eastern United States. 
Description of flowers is at best inadequate. I will mention 
briefly those which I hope you may see and appreciate for 
yourself. 

Varieties in the mossy section, dactyloides, generally form 
a green mossy cushion with a flower ranging from white 
through pink to scarlet, borne on a long, slender stem. They 


Mee: amateur rock gardeners have advanced beyond 





Saxifraga decipiens bathoniensis is a long name for an excellent low-growing rock plant 





Saxifraga umbrosa as it grows for Mrs. C. 1. De Bevoise 
at Greens Farms, Conn. 


are among the easiest to grow if planted in a cool, shady place 
in the soil mixture of the non-lime lovers. They include 
Saxifraga bathoniensis, deep red; Guilford Seedling, bright 
crimson; S. moschata rhet, pink; and S. punctata, the best 
white one. Propagation by cuttings is the easiest in this case, 
for the seeds are likely not to come true to name. 

The section Euaizoonia (encrusted varieties) is the largest 
and best represented in the East. The plants make 
rosettes of narrow leaves and have flower plumes in 
white, cream dotted with red, pink, and yellow. 
They are very ornamental at any season, with 
heavy encrustations of lime. It follows, naturally, 
that they are lime lovers, to be planted in the 
proper soil mixture. Especially, I must note the 
Aizoon group which is a great hybridizer and 
forms a dozen different varieties. Of these, special 
mention should be made of S. aizoon flavescens 
and lutea, two yellow kinds. 

S. cotyledon pyramidalis has rather broad- 
leaved rosettes and two-feet-long flower spikes of 
pure white flowers flushed with pink. This plant 
is sometimes considered as being monocarpic, but if 
the plant is happy it will send forth small rosettes 
to continue its life. Another outstanding plant in 
this section is S. longifolia, often called ‘‘the queen 
of the saxifraga,’’ which has huge rosettes often six 
inches across with white flowers on a spike two or 
three feet tall. Some other good ones are S. engleri, 
white; S. hosti, white dotted with pink; and 
S. macnabiana, the easiest, with white flowers 
usually spotted with pink. This group can be 
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propagated by division or cuttings although the latter is the 
safest method. S. longifolia has to be propagated by seed. The 
seed of these saxifrages germinates fairly easily but it is hard 
to bring the small seedlings through. They must not be trans- 
planted too soon. When they are large enough to handle, 
transplant them to pots. Do not disturb them again until they 
are large enough to be put in their place in the garden. 

The third group is the Kabschia or cushion saxifrage section 
which contains the ‘‘prettiest’’ of them all. They are lime- 
lovers. They demand more care than the rest and need a cool 
soil for their roots in Summer. 

All rock gardeners should aspire to own S. burseriana, the 
choicest and loveliest in white; S. elizabethe, yellow; S. haagi, 
yellow; S. irvingi, pink; and S. petraschi, sweet scented and 





Saxif raga macnabiana is one of the most satisfactory members of the family 


white. They all flower in very early Spring, long before we 
would think it would be warm enough for any plant to 
bloom. Propagation is by division, cuttings or seed. 

The creeping saxifrage section, Porphyrion, is represented 
here by S. oppositifolia, the devil itself as far as making it 
live. Some people grow it without giving it any attention 
while others can not make it succeed. It is best to grow it on a 
lime moraine in light shade where the plants are protected 
from the mid-day sun. 

My last section is Robertsonia or London Pride, an amaz- 
ing family in which all the varieties are much better than their 
parent and include such lovely things as S. cuneifolia, a dwarf 
London Pride, possibly, and S. andrewsi, S. umbrosa (Lon- 
don Pride) is best planted in the rougher part of the rock 
garden. Plant in the soil mixture of the non-lime lovers. 

As a finish to your saxifrage collection, you will want to 
try some of the American natives of which I have only tried 
S. bronchialis, with gray-green, almost prickly leaves and 
white flowers with yellow dots at the base of the petals. It 
likes a shady, rather moist soil and the non-lime soil mixture. 


—Frederick W. Boissevain. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CALIFORNIANS FROM SEEDS 


WAS sorry to see listed among seeds that had failed to ger- 

minate for Mr. Hamblin both calochortus and erythro- 
niums. These are among the loveliest of our bulbous plants 
in California and the erythroniums, except Erythronium 
hartwegi and E. tuolumnensis, are increased solely from seeds. 
These excepted two form offsets and soon make nice colonies 
in that fashion. 

I have grown several types of calochortus and erythroniums 
from my own garden seeds and from seeds gathered in the 
wild and these fresh seeds have always germinated very well. 
Indeed the Calochortus luteus makes a growth like grass if 
one is not careful to sow thinly. 

I grow mine in flats in an open sandy soil with leaf mold, 
and leave them there for a full year. That is, they ripen and 
remain over the second Spring in the boxes. I feel quite certain 
that if fresh, well ripened seeds can be obtained they will not 
disappoint so experienced a gardener as Mr. Hamblin. There 
are at least two California seed firms that should have such 
stock. 

In our own county (Sonoma) Erythronium californicum 
flowers by the thousands in March on hillsides and in can- 
yons. It is often called the Easter lily. The yellow mariposa, 
Calochortus luteus, and the globe tulip, C. amabilis, are com- 
monly seen on the roadsides and on steep banks. 

I had an unusual experience last year with seedlings from 
another native plant, Mimulus lewisit. This is a very hand- 
some pink mimulus, a species, and I supposed that it would 
breed true. To my surprise, with no mimulus of any type in 
or near my garden to pollinate it, the seedlings included a few 
blossoms of pure orange and a number that were pink like 
the parent but with a ruby throat. The species is pink with a 
yellow-blotched throat. It flowers in late Summer in shade, 
and over a long period, somewhat resembling a pentstemon. 
The seeds are very fine and germinate in a few days. I sow 
them at once, barely covering with sand. They flower well 
the following Summer. 


—Emma Williamson. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


A WOMAN'S PET TOOLS 


HAVE been waiting to see if any one would describe my 

pet tools for making work easy in a garden. Two persons 
mentioned the asparagus cutter; I use it to cut out weeds that 
grow close to other plants, the dandelion for instance. I go 
out with this small weapon every morning and gouge out the 
weeds. 

Next among my pets is a scuffler with a very long handle. 
I bought it years ago and have not seen it for sale in many 
years. It is made of thin metal easy to keep at razor keenness. 

My next pet is a hand sickle that allows one to unscrew 
small bolts and insert safety razor blades. I have had to keep 
my eye on that sickle or it would have disappeared myste- 
riously long ago. I have never seen this sickle advertised since 
the year I bought it. 

A bamboo rake is greatly appreciated by women, especially 
to rake out stones from seed beds and the vegetable garden. 
There is one made in a very narrow width and one wide, 
of hickory, that have more lasting qualities than those of 
bamboo. 

Another treasure is a European scythe blade with a special 
handle. My old Swedish gardener kept it hammered as sharp 
as a razor; he cuts the lawn grass with it far more quickly 
than with a lawnmower. He brought his blade with him from 
the old country but they may be obtained in the United 
States now. 

I wish some one would invent a pruning saw using hack- 
saw blades, or one a little coarser, that could be replaced when 
the old ones get dull as do those of the hacksaw. 


Osprey, Fla. —Mrs. Marian A. McAdow. 
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SEED SETTING AMONG THE LILIES 


N reply to Mr. T. A. Weston’s note in the December 15 
issue on growing lilies from seed, I may say that the seed 
of Liltum testaceum referred to was obtained by pollinating 
this lily with L. candidum and also with L. chalcedonicum, 
its reputed parents. The cross is not always successful and I 
have failed to obtain seed in two years out of four. Only a 
small proportion of the seed is viable and the seedlings seem to 
be susceptible to a basal rot which may possibly be a species of 
fusarium. It apparently enters the roots and works up to the 
base of the bulb, which soon rots. This may be what de- 
stroyed Mr. Weston’s martagon seedlings. I am inclined to 
blame this fungus for many lily losses, although the Winter 
and virus diseases are also responsible for many. After losing 
one batch of seedlings, a second lot was started in sterilized 
soil. They were moved to the open ground last Autumn at 
two years of age. L. candidum also rots easily when young 
and needs sterilized soil. 

L. tigrinum has seeded with me when pollinated with L. 
letchtlint and L. maximowitczi. Only a small proportion of 
the seed is viable; the young seedlings grow slowly at first and 
vary greatly in vigor. They do not seem especially susceptible 
to basal rot. There is, however, a clon of L. tigrinum that 
sets seeds to its own pollen. I believe it came originally from 
the Yokohama Nursery Company. 

As regards the hardiness of seedlings of L. formosum 
one-year-old seedlings tipped out of the flat and lined out in 
the garden all perished last Winter. Another batch from the 
same lot of seed started in the open ground which were 
mulched and left undisturbed wintered without appreciable 
loss. It has been my experience that young lily seedlings win- 
ter much better if fully established. This means either plant- 
ing the seed in the field where it may be left two or three 
years before moving, or leaving it in the seed flats until large 
enough to move safely. With slow growing species this may 
be as long as four years. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


OVERCOMING CINERARIA TROUBLES 


OME readers are finding difficulty in handling cinerarias. 
As a matter of fact, cinerarias are not as easy to grow as 
many other pot plants. If neglected they soon succumb, be- 
cause neglect means that they will be overrun by green lice, 
which seem very fond of the foliage. The use of tobacco dust 
in the tops of the pots is of some help, but it probably will 
be necessary to spray the under sides of the leaves with Black 
Leaf 40 or some similar material. 

Cinerarias like a rather cool and partially shaded spot. It is 
very difficult to keep them thriving in bright sunshine all day. 
Too much water causes them to drop their leaves, and yet, on 
the other hand, the soil must not be allowed to dry out. A 
soil which is too wet soon becomes sour and then black lice 
appear. 


THE SOAPWEED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


I HAVE been very much interested in the notes you have 
published from time to time on Yucca glauca. I have had 
a plant for two years. It survived last Winter’s 19 degrees 
below zero without the slightest harm growing in ordinary 
garden soil in a rather exposed position. So far it has not 
bloomed but as it was supposed to be a two-year-old seedling 
when I got it that may be due to its youth. It is now a fine 
large plant about the size of a blooming-size Y. filamentosa 
so I am hoping it may bloom next year. At least I think there 
can be no doubt as to its hardiness in this latitude. 


—John F. Ruckman. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


| 
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ROCK PLANTS FOR TABLE GARDENS. 
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Choice miniature plants 
which will bloom during” 
the Winter. 


Collection No. 1 

10 plants for $2.50» 
Collection No, 2 

15 plants for $3.50 
Collection No. 3 

25 plants for $5.00" 


Send for our new illustrated 
catalogue of CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. More: 
than 1000 species and va- 
rieties of rock and alpine- 
plants listed. 


New Low Prices 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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THE WINTER DIVERIONS 
Of 1 GARDENER _ 








OF A GARDENER 
By Richardson Wright 


Editor of ‘‘House and Garden’’ and 
Author of ‘“The Gardener’s Bed Book”’ 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 











Delightful ‘‘bits and pieces’ ’ for those who garden by 
day and read by night. * “These papers have been written 
for my own amusement,” the author asserts. ‘“They are 
not concerned with washing rubber plants in milk or 
planting seeds in flats in sunny cellar windows. Sepa- 
rated from my garden I study the garden’s past. Like a 
busy cook with many pots upon her stove, some notions 
I push on the back of my mind to simmer, some drag 
forward to boil merrily. From that mental cookery, 
extending over a number of years, these papers have 
derived.” [/lustrated. 


ORDER FORM 
HORTIOULTURE 


80@ Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
THE WINTER DIVERSIONS OF A GARDENER 
By Richardson Wright 
$2.50 
—— Bend 0.@.D. 
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ALMANAC 


by ROBERT B. THOMAS 
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In addition to all astronomical material — tides — 
weather forecasts—historical dates—laws on income 
tax, automobile, fish and game — postal rates — vege- 
table planting table — garden hints, etc., there are 
special articles by the highest authorities including 


FLOWER PLANTING TABLE and 
ARTICLES ON GARDEN WORK 
by E. I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


15c 


At all newsstands and traders throughout New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


If umable to obtain at your dealer’s, send 18c to cover 
cost and postage to 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


5 St. James Avenue, Boston 
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THE RARE VIOLA WALTERI 


HERE are many species of viola listed from this section. 
To me, the genus is most confusing. True species come in 
colors of blue, white and yellow, whereas the hybrids may be 
striped or blotched or just a combination of characteristics of 
the plants themselves. In some species the leaves come out one 
shape, as for instance, heart-shaped, and before many weeks 


the newer leaves are palmately divided. 

There is one viola, however, that is seldom listed in cata- 
logues, yet it is, perhaps, my favorite, as though one could 
love one of the little beauties more than another! Viola wal- 
teri is blue, puberulent, branching, with all leaves the same 
shape, and evergreen. The branching compactness of this plant 
is much in its favor as it forms a mat of dark green so dense 
that it completely covers the ground. At the axils of the leaves 
small violet-blue flowers appear in early Spring. A colony I 
have bloomed freely again during the past Fall. The blossoms 
are small, about one-half inch across, and fit snugly above the 
leaves making an interesting and beautiful plant. The branches 
elongate as the season advances and many of them make roots, 
forming new plants. They also propagate easily from seeds. 
This viola likes leaf mold and part shade, preferring decidu- 
ous woodlands. It is easily transplanted, making friends wher- 
ever seen, either in shady rock gardens or woodland plantings. 


—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 


THE GROWING OF NECTARINES 


HE amateur fruit grower who desires to add variety and 

novelty to his garden may well consider planting a few 
nectarines. This little known fruit is identical with the peach 
in all tree and fruit characters, except that the skin of the 
fruit is smooth. Professor Waugh has aptly described the 
nectarine as ‘‘a peach with the skin you love to touch.”’ This 
lack of fuzz, which makes the fruit more pleasing to eat than 
peaches, also makes it more attractive to the plum curculio. 
Nectarines arise as seed and bud sports of peaches. 

The culture of nectarines is similar to that of peaches, ex- 
cept that the smaller size of the fruit necessitates more care 
with those operations such as thinning, pruning, cultivation 
and fertilizing that increase fruit size. Careful spraying for 
the curculio is also necessary. 

John Rivers is an early white-fleshed, clingstone variety of 
excellent quality and medium size. This is followed by Rivers 
Orange, a yellow-fleshed freestone variety with dark red 
blush. The flavor is very rich and sweet. Sure Crop, of New 
Zealand origin, is the best of the lot and first choice, when 
only one variety is desired. The fruits are large for nectarines, 
white-fleshed, freestone and of excellent quality, ripening a 
few days before the Champion peach. 

—G. L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


A POTENTILLA VINDICATED 


WAS pleased to see your recommendation of Potentilla 

fruticosa in the July 15 issue. It is a shrub I have long 
admired and grown successfully for some years. The seedlings 
are excellent for rock gardens, having an entirely mature ap- 
pearance and blooming freely when only three or four inches 
high. I will admit, however, that collected wild seedlings are 
better for this purpose as the seed does not seem to germinate 
very readily in cultivation. Although I have never tried it, I 
have thought that blooming seedlings might be excellent 


material for a Wardian case. 
—John F. Ruckman. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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Burpee’s Seeds, 
backed by the famous 
Burpee guarantee, 
have been famous 
for 60 years as the 
best that grow. 

Write today for 

Burpee’s 

a Book 





All best vegetables and flowers. me. ces. 
Write for this valuable illustrated Book Pres. 
Burpee’s Hybrid Nasturtiums, hybrids of Golden 
Gleam, packet postpaid only 10c. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
857 BURPEE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 








s 

is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. [Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals. 
perennials, roses, water lilies an 
ladioli. Also includes the tender, 
finely flavored, table quality veg- 
etables. Full cultural instructions 
prepar by practical gardening 
experts. Contains pictures, prices 
and descriptions of everything the 
home gardener needs or desires. 9 

Special Offer: 


Vaughan’s Mid get Zinnias 
Marvelous new strain o Feteie me a 
flowers, in myriad combinations of 

scarlet, salmon, orange ‘eam and oid: 
Packet 10 cents. Catalog’ cont with zinn: 

or alone. 


Vaughan 
VAUGHAN’S SEED ST ORE, Dept. 34 = Midget of Zinntas 
10 W. Randolph St., Chi + 47 Barclay St., New York 


FOREIGN GLADIOLUS 


The outstanding new varieties are coming 
from foreign countries. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION: 36 bulbs all re- 
cent foreign introductions, labeled and post- 
paid for $2.00, three large bulbs each of the 
following: 
MAID OF ORLEANS (Germany) 
COM. KOEHL (Germany) 
FAUST (Scotland) 
MR. CUTHBERTSON (Scotland) 
SULTAN (Scotland) 
DUCHESS OF YORK (Scotland) 
OUR SELECTION (Australia) 
TANGERINE (Australia) 
CANBERRA (Australia) 
RIO ALBERT (France) 
EMMA (Holland) 
PICARDY (Canada) 
Send for our new catalogue describing all 
the recent imported varieties. 
FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
BANCROFT WINSOR 
R. F.D. NO. 1 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


OUR CATALOG 


Will tell you all about our 
CHOICE QUALITY PEONIES— 
IRIS—PHLOX—HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS—AZALEAS 
— FLOWERING SHRUBS — 
SHADE TREES — EVER- 
GREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS. One of the most com- 
plete linesin the East. Materialfor 
ROCK GARDENS and LARGE 
SPECIMEN TREES a specialty. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Mass. 























GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





FRINGED GENTIAN 


Pot-grown plants that will grow and 
blossom for you in Fall, 1935. 
3 for $1.00, $3.50 per 12; $25.00 per 100 
Send for our complete catalog 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, IT’S HARDY” 








HORTICULTURE 
THE TRIMMING OF FRUIT TREES 


ARDEN makers who have fruit trees and feel inspired to 

trim them this Winter should remember that the old- 
fashioned idea of cutting off a great number of limbs has been 
discarded. Repeated experiments have shown that trees thrive 
best and produce the most fruit when they are trimmed 
lightly. The weakest growing varieties should be pruned the 
most heavily. Those which make strong growth need only a 
little cutting. 

Old trees which have been allowed to grow too high may 
need cutting back, but this work should be spread over several 
years. When young trees are being set out, they should be 
headed back to about two feet above the ground. Then if 
they are trimmed lightly as they grow, so as to produce a 
broad head without any branches which cross or rub, very 
little cutting will be necessary in late years. 

The treatment for peaches is somewhat different from that 
of other trees. Peaches grow their crops progressively further 
away from the trunk, and cutting off about one-third of the 
new growth is necessary each year, oftentimes, in order that 
the bearing wood may be kept near the trunk. Otherwise all 
the peaches will come at the ends of the branches. 

It is important to make all cuttings of large limbs close to 
the main trunk so that no stub will remain. If a stub is left, 
decay is almost certain to set in and eventually ruin the tree 
When the limb is cut close to the trunk, the wound soon heals 
over, but it is well to paint over the wound with a good white 
lead paint darkened with a little lampblack if white is too 
conspicuous. 


GERANIUMS IN WINDOW GARDENS 


HE kind of plants to grow in the Winter window garden 

must depend somewhat upon the exposure. If there is an 
abundance of sunlight flooding the window most of the day 
a wide variety of flowering plants may be chosen. If, on the 
other hand, very little direct sunlight is received, it will be 
necessary to depend more largely upon foliage plants, like 
ferns, palms and aspidistra, although the small flowering 
begonias will bloom for a long time without much sunlight. 

Geraniums, which many housewives put at the head of the 
list, are among the plants which insist upon sunlight the 
entire day. Without sunlight they will not flower, and even 
with it will not bloom freely if they are given too much 
water or grown in large pots. Over watering causes the leaves 
to turn yellow and fall off; and geraniums always bloom best 
when they are somewhat pot-bound. 


ADDING LIFE TO CUT FLOWERS 


UT flowers can not be expected to keep well if they are 
thrust into a narrow-mouthed vase so that no air can 


to last. The vases must be deep enough so that the stems are 
well covered, and the water should be changed every day. It is 
always a good plan to place the vases on the floor at night 


persons make a practice of placing flowers in a large pail of 
| cool water at night, and this practice helps to revive them. 
Roses like to be kept cool and will last longer if set in a 


the stems of the flowers every morning does much to keep 
them from fading, but little is accomplished by the use of 
salt, sugar or fertilizer of any kind in the water. The only 
thing that is worth using is a little charcoal, which helps to 
keep the water sweet. 











enter. There must be oxygen in the water if the flowers are | 


where the air is cool rather than on a table or stand. Some | 


refrigerator over night, but it is not advisable to chill carna- | 
tions or the various small flowers. Cutting a half inch from | 











most widely 
KNOWN 
and POPULAR 
flower seeds in 
the world 





Tue International reputation for qual- 
ity enjoyed by Sutton’s Seeds was not 
earned without good reason. And that 
reason is easy to find in the gorgeous 
flower gardens for which England is 
famous and for the beauty of which 
Sutton's Seeds are largely responsible. 

Sutton’s Seeds are invariably uni- 
form in quality, truc-to-type and sure 
to germinate. They have attained this 
high degree of perfection through the 
ceaseless care in breeding and selecting 
the choicest seeds from improved plants 
by the generations of the Sutton family 
which have comprised the firm of 
Sutton & Sons for a hundred years and 
more. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1935—2z00 pages—pictures 
and describes the hundreds of varicties 
of flowers that can be grown from 
Sutton's Seeds. This valuable book will 
be mailed, postpaid, for 35c. In addi- 
tion, we are offering a choice collec- 
tion of the following four packets of 
Sutton's Seeds for $1.00. Or, we will send 
seeds and catalogue—both for $1.25. 


ASTER—Sutton’s Amethyst. Delicate, siJ- 
very-lilac flowers of extremely lasting 
qualities, 


SUNFLOWER—Sutton’s New Hybrids, 
Of novel colorings, including ruby and 
maroon, 


CALENDULA—Sutton’s Art Shades. 
Double flowers in shades of apricot, 
Orange and cream. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA—Sutton’s Red Chief. 
A distinct shade. Rich mahogany 
throughout; early flowering. 


Send for the catalogue and it will 
help you plan your flower garden for 
next summer. Please remit by In- 
ternational Money Order. Address, 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Box 28, Reading, 
England. 


Suttsrey 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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You can start 
your plants 


10 DAYS 


lo 


3 WEEKS EARLIER 


under 


CELO-GLASS 


THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Send 10c in stamps today 
for your copy 


The booklet above, by Harry R. 
O’Brien, tells how you can grow 
earlier, stronger plants under CEL- 
O-GLASS. CEL-O-GLASS is the 
sash material that will not tear like 
cloth or break like glass. Makes a 
light, easy-to-handle sash. Look for 
the name on the selvage. Guaran- 
teed for 5 years. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. 2 Y Wilmington, Del. 


CELO-GLASS 


Cuaranteed. for 5 years 








1935 GARDEN BOOK 
NY 
is ready—with many rare new + 
items to intrigue the fancy of * 
the gardening enthusiast. A 
penny postal or letter brings 
it to you—FREE. With it goes 
the assurance (supported by 97 
years of experience) of strictly 
high-grade seeds, bulbs and 
plants. Dreer’s Garden Book 
is more than a catalog... . It 
is a complete guide to those 
whose flower and vegetable 
gardens are a source of pride 
—and who have learned that 
true economy and real plea- 
sure are derived only from 
“ics the very best. Everything rea- 
sonably priced. Let us help 
wre, You make your 1935 garden the 
most beautiful you have ever 
5t0S> enjoyed. Henry A. Dreer, 139 
Dreer Bide. Philadelphia, Pa. 













quae 


pure £ 
and pants 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


, East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














| Stamford, Conn. 





HORTICULTURE 


LONG ISLAND RHODODENDRONS 


EAR SIR—The article entitled ‘“‘Hardiness of Rhodo- 
dendrons” in the January | issue of your most excellent 
magazine contradicts one of the basic rules of rhododendron 
culture as practised here on Long Island and, as I had always 
believed, in the East. The article states: ‘“‘Here in the eastern 
states we consider a western, or at least a partly northern ex- 
posure, as being the most favorable to evergreen varieties.” 

Here we consider an eastern exposure as being the most 
favorable. The range of best exposures is from a little to the 
east of north and extending to a little to the east of south. We 
find that the western exposures are too drying. The sun is 
stronger in the afternoon and the western winds are stronger 
and more drying than those from the east. 

Plants may flower more profusely when exposed to strong 
sun but the foliage invariably suffers. Yellowish foliage is a 
poor background for the colors usually found in rhododen- 
drons. March with its strong sun and winds, accompanied by 
frozen ground at times, is the critical time for evergreen 
plants of all kinds. Damage last Winter was found to occur 
invariably to the southern and western sides of the plants. 
This would indicate that sun and wind, not low tempera- 
tures, did most of the damage. 

Eastern exposure at the shore front is an exception to the 
rule. Damage occurs here from salt spray and flying sand with 
some damage from storm winds which twist and tear the 
leaves. High shade from tall trees usually insures good health 
provided there is not too much root competition. Here there 
is no ‘‘exposure’’ and hence the rule does not apply. 


Great Neck, N. Y. —P. L. Robinson. 


PLANTS UNEXPECTEDLY HARDY 


— statement that some southern plants like Gordonia 
may not survive hard Winters was made in the December 1 
Horticulture. Gordonia alatamaha survived our last terrible 
Winter here, and so did the alder-leafed chestnut from Georgia 
and the Torrey pine from southern California. Dean Bailey 
writes me that no one can know in advance about the relative 


_ hardiness of ligneous plants. It is a matter of trial and error. 


The trifoliate orange, Poncirus trifoliata, bore fruit in this 
vicinity for several years and the monkey-puzzle, Araucaria 
araucana, was hardy until the year when the oranges perished. 
Persimmons and pawpaws pulled through here last Winter 
as far as living was concerned but the buds were injured so 
that Spring flowering was defective—little fruit except in 
a seedless persimmon, the Wolfe, grafted upon a Lambert to 
divert the procreative hormones from Wolfe, leaving it 
seedless. 


—Robert T. Morris. 


LILY BLOOMS FROM BULBLETS 


OR two years, I have had fine blooms of Lilium candidum, 
L. rubrum and L. tigrinum which were grown from bulb- 
lets. I found, as did Mr. O. W. Stewart (the December 15 issue 


| of Horticulture), that L. rubrum bloomed the second year 
| without transplanting, but the ones that I transplanted gave 


me better flowers the next Summer. 

The wonderful illustration on Page 419 gives absolute 
proof of the fact that nothing remains of the bulb after flower- 
ing except two or three divided bulbs at its rootstalk and a 
few scattered bulblets near the surface of the ground. 

In the case of L. tigrinum, two stalks will frequently grow, 
three inches apart. The tiny bulblets near the top will die in 
the Winter. On the other hand, if they are taken up in the 
Autumn and reset, the larger bulbs will all bloom and the 
small bulblets may be planted in a frame about three inches 
down and protected with peat moss or leaves for service later. 


Boston, Mass. —Evangeline N. Hedden. 
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DN NEW 


GARDEN 
CATALOG 


with accurate planting chart 
and easily followed cultural di- 
Mat} rections not found elsewhere. 

Don’t be limited to a small selec- 

tion, but order from this large list 

ul of bas old < many pew va- 

es of vegetables and flowers. Reasona s. 
Wiite for this new FREE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
63 E. Spring St. 8th Year Columbus, Ohio 


RFF’S 


Fruit@ Ornamental Plants 


Special Offer 
We One plant each of our3 New- 
any est Berry Varietics: Potomac 
and Newburgh Raspberries, 
Alfred Blackberry, finest, 
most delicious an highly pro- 
ductive. Regular catalog price 65¢— 
Mailed postpaid for 25c 
If you will include the names and ad- 
dresses of 3 persons in in fruit or 
ornamental plants. Send order today. 
Complete catalog Free on request. 


New Carlisie, Ohio 






























Send today for this valuable booklet; 
describes and iliustrates the leading 
varieties of Strawberries including 
New Dorsett and Fairfax: Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, etc. 
Giving complete cultural directions 
written by a life-long Strawberry 
Grower. And tells how we grow our 
selected strain Townsend’s Guaran- 





teed Piants. Every fruit grower should have this book. 
E. W. Townsend & Sons, 


Salisbury, Md. 





SEEDS OF 


RAREST FLOWERS 


Gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. A thousand unusual kinds that 
will make your garden different and 
delightful. Alpines—Aquatics—Cacti 
—Tree—Seeds—Bulbs. 


Write Dept. B for Unique Catalog 


MERCHANTVILLE, 
Rex. D. Pearce MERCH ANY 


EE BOOK’ 




















It's worth having. No 


other cat 
like it. Free landscape information. 















7 Evergreen Flowering Perennial Alpines... .$1 
4 Named Hypericum—Prostrate Shrublets.. . $1 
7 Named i-yr. Flowering Shrubs... .. 
6 Nd. Dwarf Iris $1 |5 Nd. Primroses $1 
7 Named Dahlias $1 | 5 ‘‘ Df. Veronicas $1 
All for $5.50 Sena for Free Catalog 
di Pronounces, Names 








E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. H 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 


LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 





EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 











before?” 
‘ramet DONOGN@S) = “wass” 


Full Descriptive Circular on Request 
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What 7 
THIS ccoenaiall 7 
means to you! 


HE PIC Triangle stenciled on 

the side of each bale of peat 
moss you buy is there for your 
protection. It is your guarantee of 
100% organic peat moss, so pure 
and clean that no mechanical 
cleansing is ever required. Let the 
PIC Triangle guide you to peat 
moss that is free from weeds, uni- 
formly textured, expertly refined, 
tightly packed in bales, and un- 
usually high in absorbency. 


Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 John St., New York City 





Peat Import Corporation 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship three 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Albatross Minuet 

Aflame Mother Machree 
Ave Maria Orange Wonder 
Com. Koehl Picardy 

E. I. Farrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Specializing in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 
Delphiniums 


Send for Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
yetoen. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias 

apan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Ask us now 
to reserve for you a copy of our Short Guide 
to Nursery Products—ready soon. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 








GLADIOLI 


Strong Healthy Bulbs 


WABAN GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
WABAN, MASS. 
Send for Oataleg 








‘ Yucca Glauca Seeds and Plants 


Hardy Cacti 


meer et 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 











HORTICULTURE 


KNEE PAD FOR GARDEN WORK 


HEN working in the garden in early Spring when the 

ground is damp, a substantial knee pad of some kind is 
often convenient and even necessary. A simple, easily made 
and very satisfactory device for this purpose is shown here. It 
is made as follows: Select an old automobile license plate. Over 
it stretch a piece of old tire innertube of such size that it will 
not be too taut. On one side of the plate and between it and 
the rubber insert additional pieces of tubing. They can be 
forced in easily, if doubled over, with a thin flat stick. Cut 
and trim off the pieces at the ends. The finished pad is moisture- 
proof, easily handled, and will last an entire season. 


A\\\\ \ \\\ 
NY 





A knee pad made from discarded automobile tires 


NOTES ON THE SWEET BAY 


is late June or early July, one may chance upon the waxy 

white blooms of Magnolia glauca in damp thickets along 
the coast as far north as Gloucester. It is deciduous and adapts 
itself easily to cultivation under quite dry conditions, forming 
a rather open erect shrub of occasionally 15 feet in height. 

Around Old Point Comfort, Va., it begins to be a part of 
the Winter landscape with its laurel-like rather light but glossy 
green leaves, and from there south along the coast it is a reliable 
evergreen. 

When I found it under cultivation in Knoxville, Tenn., 
some plants were persistently deciduous and a few equally 
persistently evergreen but it is not until it reaches the Mississippi 
that it again assumes Winter value. 

Like the Summer-flowering Magnolia frasert (which I have 
only seen in bloom at the H. H. Richardson garden in Brook- 
line, Mass.) the sweet bay can not compete in mass of color 
with its Spring-flowering relatives but the individual blooms 


are even lovelier. 
—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 





Robert Wayman’s 
ll ISES 


4200 


It is my aim to supply flower lov- 

ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 

sonable RODER Over 25 ord ah 
BERT WAYMAN 

6. V. 


Box B BAYSIDE, L. I., 


















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” +" Crichton, Ala. 
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Tivo New! MARIGOLDS 


New Improved Guinea Gold 


No other Marigold is so sure to bloom as 


abundantly and uniformly. No other Mari- 
gold has such brilliant golden orange color- 
ing made even more exquisite by the loosely 
ruffied petals. Pkt. 15c. 


Yellow Supreme 


The new All-American bright yellow com- 
panion to Guinea Gold. Pkt. 25c. 


° One packet of each 
. 
Special Offer: Or" pacteiof ae 
Marigolds for 3 0c in stamps. 
Our new catalogue of Harris Vegetables and 
Flowers, illustrated in color, contdins many 
interesting and unusual suggestions for your 


Garden, including many of the “All Ameri- 
can” selections for 1935. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers 
of vegetable seeds, flower seeds, plants and 


bulbs. Our catalogue gives you the opportun- 
ity of buying these seeds direct from our seed 
farm. It will pay you to send for the cata- 
logue today. 


ree HARRIS CO., INC. 
R.F.D. COLDWATER, N. Y. 











_-HARRIS SEEDS - 
1935 catatocue now ready 





Guaranteed ROSE 
BUSHIES 


EVERBLOOMING— 

world’s finest varieties, 

two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McCLUNG BROS. BOSE NURSERY 
Tyler Texas 








ATTRACT THE WILD BIRDS 


By Feeding 
PERRY’S QUALITY 

BIRD SEED MIXTURE 

For Small and Large Birds. 
Blended according to the recom- 
mendations of the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association. 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 

Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








AY we take this 
opportunity of wishing our friends 
and patrons a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year. 


LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass, 
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2ND EDITION NOW 
READY AFTER 3 MOS. 


Published October 
10 by Doubleday. A 
big Dollar’s worth. 
The art that is sweep- 
ing the country, add- 
ing distinction to 
American homes and 
winning prizes at 
flower shows. The 
only low-priced book 
of simple rules. Pro- 
fusely illustrated; 
beautiful. ‘‘Triple 
value,’’ says Dr. 
Herrick of Harvard. 
Introduction by 
Mrs. F. Joel Swift, 
National President 
of the Federated 
Garden Clubs. 


One Dollar, prepaid 
xk & 


GARDEN DIGEST, the only monthly con- 
densation of helpful ideas from all garden 
magazines, books and bulletins, 15c a copy. 
10 issues, $1... . Send $1.90 for BOTH this 
wonderful book and GARDEN DIGEST, one 
year. BULLETIN GUILD, 1515, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 








Philadelphia 


SEND FOR PRICES 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 


Inexpensive and Durable 
1204 E. Washington Lane 


Germantown 


CHECK-R-BOARD WATTLES 
PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
Attractive as Screen or Fence 








Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER. CANADA 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


IRISES 
for the 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. Main Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 














CAROLINE 
ROHLAND 
Decorative Plants 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
UNUSUAL 
SUCCULENTS 


MEXICAN OR 
ITALIAN POTS 


Send for Circular 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: Hew to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 5 


Oc 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany.) ‘Pedigree seeds—-Catalogue Nr. 348.” 

Bon-Glad Gardens. (Mrs. G. A. Bonisteel, 35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ont.) 
(Gladioli, etc.) 

Botanischer Alpengarten Lindau-Bodensee. (Bavaria.) 
Januar 1934/35.” 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) 
more beautiful homes for 1935.”’ 

Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, Eng.) 
trees and roses’’ (1934-35). 

Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) ‘'1935 gladiolus bulbs.’’ 

Correvon, H., & Fils. (‘‘Floraire,’” Chene-Bourg, Genéve (Suisse) ). ‘‘Seeds, 1935.” 

Dickson &% Robinson, Ltd. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) ‘‘Seeds, bulbs, trees, 
plants, 1935.” 

Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Dreer’s garden book, 
io5... 


“‘Samenliste, Dezember/ 


“Your guide to better fruits and 


“‘Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit 


Hallawell Seed Co. (256 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) (Seeds; plants.) 

Hill Floral Products Co. (Richmond, Ind.) ‘‘Roses for 1935.” 

Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany.) (Seeds.) 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) ‘“‘Kilgore’s bred-rite seeds, Spring 1935.” 

Knap Hill Nursery Ltd. (Woking, Surrey.) ‘‘Rhododendrons and azaleas, heaths, 
Spring and Autumn, 1934’’—‘**Trees and shrubs, climbing plants, conifers, hardy 
bamboos and grasses'’—“‘Price list of herbaceous plants for 1934-35.” 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Calif.) ‘‘Specialists in roses and fuchsias—New 
price list 1934-35.” 

Leuthardt, Henry. (King St., Port Chester, N.Y.) ‘New varieties of espalier trees.” 

Livingston Seed Co. (32-36 E. Spring St., Columbus, O.) “‘Livingston’s 1935 
seed annual.”’ 

Locke, Otto M., Nursery. P. O. Drawer 731, New Braunfels, Texas.) 
catalog, 1935.” 

Longster, George, &% Sons. Ltd. 
grown roses.”’ 

MacGregor, James. (Lochend House, Lambhill, Glasgow.) ‘‘Seeds for exchange.” 

Mansell & Hatcher Ltd. (Cragg Woods, Rawdon, Leeds, Eng.) ‘‘Annual Autumn 
sale of orchids.”’ 

Muller-Sealy Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., New York City.) 
Flowers and vegetables.”’ 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, New Jersey.) (Seeds of rare plants.) 

~~ Peyton A. (Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Texas.) ‘157 Varieties—Roses for 
the living.”’ 

Ptitsin, L. (Via Japan, P. O. Box No. 13, Harbin, Manchuria.) ‘‘Price list for seed 
from Manchuria. List A, August 1934.” 

Poulton, Mrs. M. (86 No. Parade, Shirley, Christchurch, New Zealand.) “‘Catalogue 
1934—-Hardy perrenials, rock plants, and bulbs.’’ ‘‘Native seeds of New Zealand.” 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) ‘‘Pudor’s annual—plants, seeds, bulbs, 1935.”’ 

Rossem, G. A. van. (Naarden, Holland.) ‘'1935—Roses.”’ 

ag oc Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus, seeds, 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen Inc. 
seeds, 1935.” 

Smith, J. Russell. (Round Hill, Va.) ‘‘Fall 1934 and Spring 1935.’ (Nut trees.) 

Stark Bros. Nurseries. (Louisiana, Mo.) ‘‘Stark World's Fair fruits.” 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd. (Reading, Eng.) ‘“‘Sutton’s seeds, 1935.” 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc. (134-144 Washington St., New York City.) ‘‘Tested 
seeds for 1935.” 

Turkenburg’s Zaadhandel. (Bodengraven, Holland.) ‘“Turkenburg’s zaden, 1935.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux ®% Cie. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris.) ‘‘Catalogue de graines 
de plantes de serre et d’orangerie, 1934-35," “Catalogue de graines d’arbres et 
d’arbustes, 1934-35." 

Vilmorin-Andrieux €% Cie. 
général, 1935." 


THE CALIFORNIAN SPICE-BUSH 


edd too frequently seen in gardens even in the state where 
it is characteristically native, is the western spice-bush or 
Californian sweet-scented shrub, Calycanthus occidentalis. My 
plant is a good-sized bush giving a splendid account of itself. 
It has proven eminently easy, growing with luxuriant aban- 
don in the woodsy shade of a big persimmon tree. Apparently 
the shade afforded and the reasonably frequent watering that 
it gets there are sufficient to satisfy it. The habit is loosely 
fountain-like, the central branches ascending into the shelter- 
ing canopy of the persimmon to a height of 15 feet or more, 
while the lowermost branches extend almost horizontally 
over the ground. This spice-bush spreads auickly by natural 
layering. 

The blossom, which is fairly large (two and one-half to 
three inches across) and a most deep and rich oxblood red in 
color, is picturesquely formed but less showy than one might 
anticipate, since it is borne in solitary splendor at the tips of 
the very leafy branches with the effect, therefore, rather occa- 
sional and scattering. This is, however, atoned for by quite a 
long season, May to July in my garden. 

The rich depth of their coloring makes calycanthus flowers 
very charming in a quiet way for use in the house. Unlike the 
eastern species, however, one could hardly call them fragrant. 
The leaves, on the other hand, if rubbed or crushed, exhale a 
deliciously pungent spicy fragrance wholly unlike that of the 
flower. The plant is completely deciduous in Winter, the 
leaves turning to a beautiful soft clear yellow before they fall. 

, —S. Stillman Berry. 


‘*Season 


(The Nurseries, Malton, Eng.) ‘1935 Yorkshire- 


“Spring 1935— 


(618 Madison Ave., New York City.) ‘‘Schling’s 


(4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, Fr.) ‘‘Catalogue 


Redlands, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





Sales help wanted: A real high type man 
with proven sales ability in the ‘Tree Care” 
profession who has an inherent love for trees 
and is willing to work. An opening for such 
a@ man with one of the oldest and most relia- 
ble concerns in the profession is available. 
A decent salary will be paid for the one who 
qualifies. Answer giving reliable informa- 
tion as to references, age, experience, and 
education. Any information which is given 
will be strictly confidential if yt mmo We 
are looking for a real man. Address X. Z., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





WAYZATA EVERBEARING STBAW- 
BERRY. Unexcelled size, quality, flavor, 
productivity. Most profitable strawberry 
grown. Six months bearing season. Braden 
Bros., Wayzata, Minn 





FOR SALE: Florist Business specializing 
in Unusual Pot Plants, very little competi- 
tion, wonderful possibilities, vicinity Phila- 
delphia, Pa. T. G., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrens, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





S—CANNAS: Ohoice list and Book 


DAHLIA 
Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Working superintendent wishes position on 
gentleman’s estate. Have 25 years’ experi- 
ence in all outside branches and successful 
greenhouse growing also dairy, poultry, and 
other live stock. Best of references. Mar- 
ried, middle aged, one child. German birth. 
Address S. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Caretaker-gardener desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur, 
take care of riding horses. Self-respecting, 
steady worker, age 34, married. Wife will- 
ing to assist. Six years in present position. 
Go anywhere. Address F. W., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





As greenhouse man or gardener’s assistant 
by young American, single, 26 years old. 
Driver’s license. Good references. Address 
BR. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker-gardener, wants chance to prove 
his worth and ambition on an estate, hotel 
or what you have. Married, age 28, white, 
no children. Four he with present em- 
ployer. Address H. J. O., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 32, single, refined, desires work ; 
love and knowledge of flowers; some practi- 
cal experience; can drive car; small place 
with specialties preferred; $15 month mini- 
mum and found; now available as general 
man. Address M. L. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Would like a job in greenhouse. Good ex- 
erience. Good references. Address N. K., 
Bare of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Young man, 26, single, superintendent for 

landscape architect. Extensive experience 

in growing and propagating plants. Would 

like position on private estate for winter or 

permenant. Driver’s license. References. 

}. 6 X. Y., Care of “Horticulture,” in, 
ass. 





Gardener, German-American, with thorough 
knowledge of all outside branches and suc- 
cessful greenhouse man with best refer- 
ences, desires position on private estate. 
Married, middle age, one child. Address 
BR. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on a small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work. 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Coming Lectures 
at 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24— 


Lilies for New England 
by William N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12— 


The Hardy Garden in Continuous 


Bloom 
by Mrs. Preston Rice of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Each lecture will be given at 2:30 P.M. 
and will be illustrated 


Free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Non-members, 50 cents 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


announce the following activities 
for 
JANUARY 
at their offices 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Wednesday, January 16th, 1935 at 2:30 P.M. 
“FERTILIZERS” by Mrs. Arthur Knapp 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
Professional: 1—Three pots of bulbs includ- 
ing corms and other material 
listed as bulbs. 


2—Vase of eighteen carnations. 


Amateur: 1—Arrangement of white flow- 
ers in white container for a 
table against wall — space 


approximately 30”x 24”. 


2—Arrangement of red flowers 
in any container for a table 
against wall—space approxi- 
mately 30”x 24”. 


Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon 


Evening Lecture, Wednesday, January 16th 
at 8:30 P.M. 
“ANNUALS” by Arthur Herrington 
, (Colored slides) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Organized November 24, 1827 


cordially invites its members and their 


friends to attend the following 


LECTURES 


to be given in the Auditorium 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 29, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“How Plants Use the Soil” 
By Dr. Edgar T. Wherry 


February 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“The Golden Age of the Garden” 


By Mr. Frank Schrepfer 


February 19, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“How Plants Are Affected by Other Plants” 
By Dr. Rodney H. True 


March 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“House Plants and Their Care” 


(Illustrated) 


(Demonstrated) 
By Mr. David Rust 














HOW TO REMOVE STUMPS 


HEN clearing land of stumps, especially of those that 
are green, blasting is probably the most efficient method, 











everyone who enjoys seeing each month 

2 beautifully printed and zestfully written magazine 
devoted entirely ta flowers and gardens. 20c # copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. for $1.00- « 40c saving. Order Today. 


FLOWER GROWER, Ai84n. NY 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 
GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 


Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 








FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 











although it is dangerous unless done by an expert. It is pos- 
sible, however, to burn stumps by first drilling a hole about 
two inches in diameter to a good depth. It may be necessary 
to use a red hot poker to enlarge the hole. Into it put two 
ounces of saltpeter and fill it up the rest of the way with 
water. Plug the hole and leave the liquid to work throughout 
the wood, When the hole is dry, fill it with paraffin wax and 
set it afire. The fire will start slowly but will soon travel all 
through the stump, consuming it. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


February 7-8. Nashville, Tenn. Annual Show of the American Carna- 
tion Society in the Hermitage Hotel. 
February 22-24. Palm Beach, Florida. 
Club of Palm Beach. 

March 19-24. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ Club 
in Grand Central Palace. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
Mechanics Building under the direction of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

March 25-30. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held at the 
Commercial Museum. 

March 30-April 7. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building. 

March 30-April 7. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Arena. 

March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- 
hibition under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society in 
Convention Hall. 

March 31 to April 2. Portland, Ore. 
Florists’ Association. 

April 4-7. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show in the 
new Exposition Building. 

April 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

April 6-14. Chicago, Ill. Spring Fldwer Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois at the Navy Pier. 

May 8-12. Providence, R.I. Annual Flower Show of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Garden Clubs at the Providence Auditorium. 


Flower Show of the Garden 


Flower Show of the Northwest 








wovine TREES seance 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 


R 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











Peat Moss . . $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 lbs. 
Special Prices in Quantity 
Shute’s Special Grass Seeds 
E. ute & Co. Est. 40yrs. 
616 W.UpsalSt. Ger.0320 
Philadelphia,Pa. 














Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
letins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
86 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple foradime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
15A Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 























is the cold and the snow and the ice 
of January the Henderson Catalogue 
comes as a harbinger of the beautiful 
Spring days that are really only a 
short time away. Issued soon after 
January first it gives ample opportu- 
nity to plan the Summer garden. 
Complete to the smallest detail; with 
dozens of exquisite color plates and 
hundreds of illustrations in full tone 
rotogravure direct from photographs 
of the actual results obtained from 
Henderson’s Tested Seeds, it is a revelation to the 
garden lover. It is the key that will open the door to 
the garden and home surroundings that you have 
dreamed of for many years. 


It will bring to you the thought of vegetables fresh 
and crisp from your own garden. Have you ever 
realized that a space 20 by 40 feet will produce all of 
the fresh vegetables that a family of six needs at a 
cost of but a few dollars. It brings to you a vision of a 
home with beautiful blooms not only all round out- 
of-doors but in every room in the house itself: all of 
them your own. 


We want you to join this vast host of men and 
women all over this great country of ours who find 
real pleasure and happiness and actual profit in the 
Henderson Catalogue. Send the coupon today, for 
your free copy. 








FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


® The Henderson Rebate Slip, which will be 
sent with every catalogue where the coupon in 
this advertisement is sent us, will be accepted 
by us as 25 cents cash payment on any order 
of two dollars or over. 


For 88 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED SEEDS have 
been the standard. Year after year, our constantly 
improving methods have enabled us to maintain our 
supremacy among American seed houses. The initial 
cost of your seeds is the smallest item in your garden’s 
expense, and it is of advantage to plant seeds of recog- 
nized quality from a house of reputation and standing. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


advertised. 


| o 
PETER HENDERSON’ 
1935 CATALOGUE 


The Interlude 


Between Winter 


and Spring 





Send me your 1935 Catalogue together with rebate slip as 





